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LIBRARY 


“The only value of statistics,’’ says John 
Adams Lowe in his Public Library Admin- 
istration, ‘‘is the indication they give of 
the usefulness of the library’s service.’’ In 
the annual report of the Duluth Public 
Library Miss Moore calls attention to the 
fact that some times too much is made of 
circulation in attempts to measure library 


service. These figures are the _ only 
visible evidence of results of library 
work, although what is counted as one 


circulation, may mean days of work on the 
part of the circulation or reference assist- 
ant in introducing a book to a reader or 
research to answer a reference question. 
In the following statistical table, an 
effort has been made to give the popula- 
tion served by the library, whenever the 
library serves the surrounding country to 
any extent, and per cent of population 
served and per capita circulations have 
been based on these figures, Per capita 
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STATISTICS 


expense has been figured on the population 
taxed. 

In the figures for libraries which give 
county service, county statistics have not 
been included except in the case of Inter- 
national Falls and Thief River Falls where 
it is difficult to separate the figures, and 
Anoka, Litchfield and Rochester, where 
separate statistics of county work have 
not been kept. For a complete record of 
the work of other libraries giving county 
service, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Owatonna, 
South St, Paul, Stillwater and Grand 
Rapids the supplementary table on County 
Libraries must be consulted. 

Only the figures pertaining to the Am- 
erican Library Association standards have 
been printed, but complete statistics have 
been tabulated in the office of the Library 
Division, and are available to librarians or 
library boards who may desire detailed 
figures on some line of work or compara- 
tive figures for libraries in their class. 










STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1930 


Population Total Expense Per Cent Cire’n 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1930 (Continued) 


Population Total Expense Per Cent Cire'n 
Served Expendi- per Bor- of Circu- per 
(1930 Census) tures Capita Volumes rowers Pop’n lation Capita 


Place 


a. L. A. Standard $1.00 5 


oOo 


E.—Less than 2,500 


5 din 
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Aitkin “ . 1,174.73 : 3,4 7¢ ce 
Appleton 5 2E 677.48 17 2 8. 1,050 
Aurora _ - = 3,086.93 2.00 2.1 742 
Baudette Library destroyed b ire December, 
Benson , 1,507.68 75 4 bee Ee. 
Bird Island ——--....--~- 258.74 25 : 274 
Blackauck —.......- 7 203.97 at 026 bb 
7.5 Breckenridge - 2,264 No report 
6 Brown’s Valley 698.25 ; : — a 
5. ea oe 353.34 F : 1,260 6 
6 Caiedonia —....-. ; 506.88 3: 3,835 1,914 2.5 
12 Canby ----- 601.95 3% é 768 3 
8 § carlton 277.00 250 . 
8 § Chatfield 1,710.31 ; i, 1,176 8 
4 & Dawson 2,233.74 3. 
a Edgerton 130.35 4. 
7 — Elk River ,026 374.36 4 
‘ Fairfax 446.33 S: 11 
Glenwood . 2, 1,282.14 3,976 6.! 
Graceville ; 1,137.15 5,994 11 
Grand Marais ; ¥ 278.78 1,061 4 
F Grand Meadow 5 179.35 1,328 
° Granite Falls 7 802.61 3,426 
16 § Hallock 189.72 1241 
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9 Lindstrom ye 5 74.26 1,327 2 
5. Long Prairie soa »85 313.35 2,252 4 
6. Madison 1,701.51 6,278 7 
Maple Lake No. report 
> Mapleton 2, 322.14 3,576 2. 
Marble 1,759.95 3,294 10 
Maynard f 181.15 1,376 9 
5.5 Minneota 918 367.17 2,016 4 
4 Monticello = 271.08 3,077 6 
5 Morris J 3,251.46 8,974 8 
* Mountain Iron ; 8,765.65 12,292 18 
: Newport ¢ 433.38 2,765 6 
3-5 © Olivia ; 700.45 2965 9 
19 |B Ortonville 1,612.26 4,891 5.6 
5 @ Park Rapids 851.26 7,115 an 
5.6 § Paynesville ; 433.86 1,894 4 
5 rine Isiand .... ‘ os st 2,176.15 5,105 11 
5.5 © Plainview ae 754.99 3,282 8 
6.6 ) Preston 1,278.44 2,850 6 
8 Princeton 3 1,978.46 5,182 7 
6 Rushford 898.77 3,504 5.8 
8 & St. Charles ; 786.62 3,306 8 
oa Sandstone : No report 
6 Spring Valley ; 2,380.28 4,064 3 
6 Taylor’s Falls 516.58 2,990 6 
4 [| Wabasha 2, 1,195.27 6,388 5 
4.5 @ Walker 2 668.45 3,505 6.5 
9 @ Warren ‘ 255.27 1,254 1.5 
3.6 @ Waterville No report 
6 Winnebago 1,128.04 3,784 7.8 
es Zumbrota 1.5002 1,477.54 5 0 
8 


‘Includes Graceville Township. 

School Libraries serve as public libraries in Barnum, Bayport, Biwabik, Cass Lake, Hastings, Kee- 
watin, Nashwauk, New Ulm, Shakopee, Waseca. 

Small libraries are operated by library associations or clubs at Annandale, Beardsley, Blooming 
Prairie, Browerville, Cambridge, Chaska, Deerwood, Dodge Center, Farmington, Fulda, Glencoe, 
Harmony, Hills, Howard Lake, Lanesboro, Littlefork, Mabel, McGregor, Mahnomen, Mantorville, 
Milaca, Northome, Perham, Pine City, Royalton, Rush City, Sauk Rapids, West Concord, West- 
brook, Windom. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY NOTES 


Anoka—The public libraries of Anoka 
and Columbia Heights (at opposite ends of 
the County) each receive $500 from the 
County for service, but there are no 
branches or deposit stations, and no 
statistics of county circulation are kept. 
Many rural teachers borrow books from 
the Anoka Public Library for use in their 
schools. 


Dakota—The South St. Paul library 
serves 20 school districts and has a deposit 
of books in the Farmington Public Library. 
Miss Dorival, the librarian, talked to the 
rural teachers at the county institute in 
February. 


Hennepin County—In Hennepin County, 
a mill tax is levied according to law on all 
property not otherwise taxed, omitting the 
village of Hopkins, which maintains its 
own public library. The branch libraries 
serve the 12 village and 2 high schools, 
several branches being located in the 
schools. To the 76 rural schools, 16,621 
books were lent last year. 


The book wagon travels on ten sched- 
uled routes, so that all branches and sta- 
tions are reached once a month and stops 
are made at farm homes which are more 
than two miles from any branch or station. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Gale presented to the 
village of St. Bonifacius, a building valued 
at $4000, formerly occupied by a bank, 
with the stipulation that it be used as a 
public library, under the management of 
the Hennepin County system. The new 
library was opened to the public February 
21. 


Itasca County—The Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library through contract with the 
county commissioners serves the entire 
county, excepting the villages of Coleraine, 
Bovey, Marble, Keewatin and Nashwauk. 
During the past year, 1000 volumes were 
sent to Bigfork to start a branch, and 
there are 141 deposit stations, including 
116 schools. 


Koochiching County—The county library 
of Koochiching County is supported by a 
tax levy of .3 mills, and contracts with the 
three school districts which comprise the 
entire county. The state aid for school 
libraries is also turned over to the county 
system. Service is extended to 45 schools, 
10 of which have books for community 
reading. The past year permanent refer- 
ence collections have been purchased for 
the larger schools of Northome, Littlefork 
and Big Falls. Loans to individuals by 
mail have increased. 


Meeker County—County extension is 
carried on chiefly through loans of books 
to country teachers. These circulate mostly 
in the schools, to some extent in the 
homes. 


Olmsted County—Reference work is 
done for many clubs in the county, books 


are sent by parcel post to clubs, teachers 
and individuals and work is done in the 
library for county patrons who visit Ro- 
chester. Patrons are now requested to 
pay postage on all packages sent, as the 
$400 received from the county can only be 
counted as remuneration for service. 


Pennington County—During the year 
ending June 1930, 41 rural school dis- 
tricts were supplied with books by borrow- 
ing from the State Traveling Library. 
Each district paid the freight charges for 
one library and was permitted to exchange 
several times during the term without 
extra charge. The current year, $130 has 
been received from 13 rural school dis- 
tricts which have contracted with the 
Thief River Falls Public Library for 
service. The rural circulation is increas- 
ing, and last month amounted to one third 
of the total for the library. 





Ramsey County—The St. Paul Public 
Library serves the rural districts of the 
county (excepting the villages of North St. 
Paul and White Bear, which maintain in- 
dependent libraries) through contracts 
with the county commissioners and the 28 
rural schools, from which $820 of state 
aid is received. The book wagon, besides 
service to the schools, makes 104 house 
stops. In addition to the 60, 218 volumes 
circulated via the various county stations 
and book truck, 30,303 volumes were 
loaned to patients at the City and County 
Hospital. <A large proportion of the ex- 
pense has been borne by the county, but 
the circulation of books is included with 
that of other city hospitals. Weekly ser- 
vice is also given to the County Jail. 


Steele County—The Owatonna Public 
Library served the county through 49 
rural school agencies in 1930, and the 
three schools at Blooming Prairie, Medford 
and Ellendale, 5041 books were lent direct 
from the main library. The appropriation 
from the county goes into the general li- 
brary fund and the county is given every 
possible service. 


. Washington County—A reading club 
was formed in the rural schools through 
the cooperation of County Superintendent 
Bloomquist and the rural teachers. 196 
children from 25 school districts joined, 
and 56 completed the requirements, and 
received a_ reading certificate. Nora 
Latourneau of Hugo read the most books 
and with the help of the Community Club 


circulated books during the summer 
months from the Club rooms. An average 
of about 200 books were kept at this 
station. 


Lincoln County—Mrs. Eustis B. Olson 
of Ivanhoe writes as follows: ‘‘Our county 
had to postpone the campaign for county 
library on account of the hard times. We 
are resting, but not slumbering, until such 
time as the people feel a little more con- 
fident financially. The idea is spreading 


























throughout Lincoln County. I have 
reached all the teachers and most of the 
Farmers’ Clubs and 4H clubs have been 
approached through the extension work 
from the University. I hope in another 
year or two we'll be ready to take it up 
and put it over.” 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Midwinter Meetings 


The midwinter meetings held at the 
Drake Hotel, December 29-31, brought a 
larger attendance than usual and the pro- 
grams of the various groups were more 
than ordinarily interesting. 

The greater part of the Council meeting 
was occupied by the report of the Com- 
mittee on A. L, A. activities presented by 
the chairman, Charles H. Compton, assist- 
ant librarian of St. Louis. The report was 
a masterly survey of the work of the as- 
sociation, offering constructive criticism. 
Despite its fundamental importance it 
aroused but relatively little discussion. 
Problems concerning the Booklist and the 
A. L. A. Bulletin were presented by their 
respective editors, and the need of an in- 
creased budget was: explained by Mr. 
Milam. 

The importance of a constructive pro- 
gram for state-wide and nation-wide lib- 
rary extension was emphasized by the 
League of Library Commissions which held 
two very profitable sessions. 





New Haven Conference, June 22-27, 1931. 


Andrew Keogh of Yale University, in a 
letter presented before the Council dur- 
ing the Midwinter Meetings, expresses the 
hope that the meeting will be a large one, 
as well as pleasant and profitable, and sets 
forth the advantages of New Haven as a 
meeting place. 

While there are good hotels and restaur- 
ants within a reasonable distance of the 
University, it is hoped that those attend- 
ing will prefer to room in the University 
dormitories and take their meals at the 
Commons. The cost will be as low as 
possible, The general meetings will be in 
Woolsey Hall, where the Commencement 
exercises are held. The Sterling Library 
will be turned over to the Association for 
the week. 

“What Yale offers is a quiet, academic 
place for meeting, with many fine build- 
ings that ought to be seen, and with courts 
and yards where one may rest and invite 
his soul.’’ 

Features of the program already an- 
nounced are a special Round Table for 
Young Members, which no one over 
thirty-five will be allowed to attend, and a 
dinner for new members on the first even- 
ing, at which the president, members of 
the council, chairmen of committees and 
the A. L. A. Headquarters staff will be 
guests. 


Membership 


To help support the professional organi- 
zation connected with one’s field of work 
would seem to be the natural thing for 
all professional people. Yet there are 
many librarians in Minnesota who do not 
belong to the American Library Associa- 
tion. I would appeal to the esprit de corps 
of non-members and urge them to share 
in the responsibility and interests of this 
organization. The fees are not large. The 
annual membership costs $2 or $4, with 
an initiation fee of $1 the first year. Those 
who have $4 memberships receive all the 
Bulletins of the association, including the 
Handbook, giving a list of members, and 
the Proceedings of the annual convention. 
Those who pay $2 receive all the Bulle- 
tins except the Handbook and Proceedings. 
These Bulletins keep the members in- 
formed as to the various activities of the 
association. 

Librarians sometimes ask ‘‘What shall 
I get out of it if I join?’’ They seem to 
think that, if they cannot attend the con- 
ventions, it is of no special service to 
them, The answer to this is that in- 
directly it helps all of us. It is endeavor- 
ing all the time to raise library standards, 
give publicity to the library movement, 
advance salaries and promote legislation 
favorable to libraries. Also, it maintains 
an employment bureau and helps find 
positions for librarians. 

A membership committee is striving to 
increase the number belonging to the as- 
sociation, thus providing for the expansion 
of its work. Will not Minnesota librarians 
give serious consideration to this appeal 
and become members, if they have not al- 
ready joined? 

Checks should be made payable to the 
American Library Association and sent to 
me as Senior Member for Minnesota of the 
A. L. A. Membership Committee. 


KATHARINE DAME, 
Publie Library, St. Paul, Minn. 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


“The problem of promoting good read- 
ing among American children is, above 
everything else, a problem of making good 
reading matter accessible,’’ according to 
the Reading Committee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health. Among 
the Committee recommendations are the 
following: 

That public library service should be 
made available to all people, through the 
establishment and adequate maintenance 
of municipal and especially of county (or 
other large unit) libraries. Special edu- 
eation for work with children in public or 
school libraries and the development of 
libraries in the schools were emphasized 
as important factors in the development in 
every child of a permanent and desirable 
habit of reading. Attention was called to 
the responsibility of parents in this matter. 
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The committee commended the splendid 
programs of book-publishers which have 
made available to children the finest work 
of authors and artists, and urged their 
continuance and the encouragement of 
pook-stores. Special study of methods of 
stimulating the reading-habit, and co- 
operation of various institutions and 
special interest groups was recommended, 

Minnesota was represented on the Com- 
mittee by Sister Antonia, President of the 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, and 
Della McGregor, St. Paul Public Library. 

The complete report is available in mi- 
meographed form, and may be borrowed 
from the Library Division. 





MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Executive Board Meeting 


The Executive Board of the Minnesota 
Library Association met December 26, 
1930 in the office of Miss Baldwin in the 
Historical Building, St. Paul. 

Those present were:—Perrie Jones, 
President; Mildred Methven, Vice Presi- 
dent; Edna G. Moore, Ex-officio member; 
Gertrude Glennon, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Clara F. Baldwin, advisor. 

The following committees were appoint- 
ed:— 

1. Follow-up Committee to report on 
the work necessary and advisable which 
should be carried on according to the 
suggestions made by the Sub-committee on 


Reading presented to the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, 


Della McGregor, 
Harriet Wood. 

2. Committee on 
and qualification 
sota. 

Edna G. Moore of Duluth, Chairman, 
representing libraries in cities of the first 
class; Dorothy Hurlbert of Hibbing, re- 
presenting libraries in cities from 10,000 
to 50,000; Mrs. J. L. Blanchard of Little 


chairman, assisted by 


study of certification 
of librarians in Minne- 


Falls, representing places of 5,000 to 
10,000; Bernice Colby of International 
Falls, representing places of less than 


5,000; Margaret R. Greer of Central High 
School Library, Minneapolis, representing 
school libraries. 

3. Committee on Survey of Training, 
Clara F. Baldwin, Chairman. 

4. Committee on the advisability of re- 
questing that the School for Library Train- 
ing at the University be accredited. Gratia 
A. Countryman, Chairman, 

It was voted that the two following 
amendments to the constitution be sub- 
mitted to the members of the M. L. A. at 
the Fall meeting: 

(1) That the 3rd section of the Consti- 
tution designated Memberships should be 
changed so that its second sentence will 
read as follows:—‘‘In each succeeding year, 
beginning January 1st, a membership fee 
of $1.00 shall be paid by individuals and 
$2.00- by institutions.” 





This would double the present fees for 
the two memberships but would not change 
the initiation fee. 

(2) That Article 4 designated Officers 
be changed to include the following addi- 
tional sentence: ‘‘The President, or a re- 
presentative chosen by the President, is to 
receive not more than $50.00 toward ex- 
penses of attending one of the annual 
meetings of the A. L. A.” It is expected 
that this will be the Midwinter meeting 
though a choice is permitted. 

The notices of the two new amendments 
to the constitution are to be sent to each 
member with the notice of the meeting for 
the year 1931. 

The Fall meeting of the M. L, A. is to 
be held in Faribault October 8-10. Mr. 
Carl Van Doren has been engaged as 
principal speaker of the Conference for 
Friday evening, the 9th. He is to speak 
on American Literature and European 
Literature. Reports will be submitted by 
the different committees and discussion 
encouraged. Further notices of the pro- 
gram will appear in the next issue of 
Library Notes and News. 

GERTRUDE GLENNON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





RANGE LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION 


Representatives of library boards from 
Coleraine, Hibbing, Marble, Buhl, Moun- 
tain Iron, Aurora, Virginia, Chisholm and 
Eveleth attended the semi-annual meeting 
of the Range Library Trustees Association 
in Eveleth, October 7. A delicious dinner 
was served in the beautiful children’s 
room, which was decorated in fall colors, 
foliage and flowers. 

Dr. C. W. More, Eveleth, was toast- 
master, and the chief speaker was Rabbi 
Harvey E. Wessel, cf Duluth, whose topic 
“The Way to Grow Up’ emphasized the 
importance of mental hygiene in social 
and educational work. He defined an adult 
as one who is able to see things as they 
really are, cleaned of al] infantile symbolic 
investments, and able to adjust to an un- 
elterable situation with a minimum of con- 
flict. 

A dramatic reading of Zangwill’s Melt- 
ing Pot was given by Mrs. Ella K. Trost, 
and musical numbers were furnished by 
Miss Clarice Christopherson and Nicholas 
Furjanick. 

Mrs. W. W. Hunter of Coleraine pre- 
sided at the round table and business 
meeting. J. J. Giblin, an Eveleth attorney 
explained the Minnesota library laws, and 
a talk was given by Miss Baldwin of the 
Library Division. 

An invitation to meet in Coleraine in 
the spring was accepted. 





TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 


The Twin City Library Club met at 
Atkinson’s Tea Rooms, Minneapolis, No- 





vember 13th for its regular fall dinner 
meeting. There were one hundred and 
fifteen present. Helen Starr presided. 
The report of the committee on the auto- 
mobile drive arranged by the club for the 
North Central Library Conference was 
given by Helen Rugg. The report of the 
nominating committee, Gertrude Veblen, 
chairman, was given and the following 
officers were elected by unanimous ballot 
for the coming year: President, Adra 
Fay, Minneapolis Public Library; Vice- 
president, Katharine Dame, St. Paul 
Public Library; Secretary-Treasurer, Mar- 
garet Trimble, University Library. The 
Secretary-Treasurer gave her report show- 
ing a balance on hand of $77.47, Kathar- 
ine Patten, chairman of the resolutions 
committee presented the following resolu- 
tion on the death of Mr. Joseph Gilpin 
Pyle. 

Whereas, by the death of Joseph Gilpin 
Pyle, the Twin City Library Club has lost 
one of its most honored members, and the 
James Jerome Hill Reference Library, its 
distinguished head, 

Be it therefore resolved that the Twin 
City Library Club hereby express its pro- 
found regret at his passing, its apprecia- 
tion of all that he stood for in the world 
of education, journalism, and _ librarian- 
ship, its remembrance of his fine character 
and charming courtesy in social life, and 
its deep sympathy for his widow in her 
bereavement. 

Resolved also that this expression of the 
sentiments of the Club be incorporated in 
the minutes and a copy sent to Mrs. Pyle. 

Clara F. Baldwin b 
Webster Wheelock 
Katharine Patten, Chairman 

The entire club rose to the adoption of 
these resolutions. 

After the short business session, Miss 
Lucine Finch entertained the club for an 
hour with her negro songs and stories 
after which the club adjourned. 

MARABETH HOBBS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





TWIN CITY CATALOGERS' 
ROUND TABLE 


The fall meeting, 1930, of the Twin 
City Catalogers’ Round Table was held in 
Minneapolis on December 4. The main 
feature of the program was a discussion 
of the catalog from the non-catalogers’ 
point of view. Misses Helen Baird and 
Florence Mattice, both of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, presented various problems 
and difficulties which they encountered in 
their use of the catalog. 

As this was the first meeting of the 
Round Table since the A. L. A. conference 
at Los Angeles, Mrs. Stuhr of the Minnea- 
polis Public Library reported on some of 
the meetings which she attended. 

ANNA M. HEILMAIDBR, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


FOLWELL LIBRARY CLUB 


The Folwell Library Club was organized 
early last fall and the following officers 
elected: President, Eileen Thornton; Vice- 
president, Helen Ruth Montague; Treas- 
urer, Richard K. Smith; Secretary, Wini- 
fred E. Carlsen. In the midst of the 
strenuous round of class work a dinner 
was held in December. The serious Muse 
was banished for the time being. The pro- 
gram contributed to the hilarious spirit— 
book reviews, impersonations, and speeches 
were clever take-offs on our serious pur- 
suits as library school students. In Jan- 
uary a dinner was held at the Cavern at 
which Mrs. Jenks, wife of Prof. Jenks of 
the Anthropology department told us of 
her experiences in Europe and Africa on 
their recent expedition and of the speci- 
mens which the party unearthed. 

Committees appointed for the year are 
carrying on the club activities, The pro- 
gram committee has started a series of 
weekly teas for library school students and 
faculty. We find it so very refreshing to 
stop work for a while to have hot tea and 
merry conversation. Fine things are being 
planned for the rest of the year. Various 
faculty members will be invited to speak 
and will be entertained at teas. We would 
like to have one tea dedicated to Dr. Fol- 
well. Miss Bogle of the A. L. A. was the 
guest of honor at a tea on Feb. 18. Twin 
City librarians will be guests at another 
tea. Arrangements are also being made 
to have Christopher Morley as a guest of 
the club for a luncheon or dinner when he 
appears on the campus this spring. The 
club activities will culminate in a series 
of picnics. 

The group is a very interesting one, as 
can be expected when persons with a 
varied range of experience and with back- 
grounds both unusual and colorful are 
brought together by a common purpose— 
to train for librarianship. 

WINIFRED E. CARLSEN, 
Secretary. 





DIVISION OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


University of Minnesota 


A total of 117 students are registered 
in Winter Quarter courses. Eighty of 
these are taking courses aggregating nine 
or more credits each. This shows a dis- 
tinct tendency toward more library train- 
ing than the minimum of nine credits 
which has been recommended for several 
years. 

Inasmuch as there is considerable evi- 
dence that the competition for library 
positions will increase, this tendency to- 
ward better training is encouraging. The 
experience of the past year shows that 
library students of average scholastic 
ability or less and without a genuine apti- 
tude for library work stand a rather poor 
chance of employment in the near future. 
On the other hand, nearly eighty per cent 
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of those who completed the course last 
year are placed in full or part-time posi- 
tions as well as a considerable number of 
those who took the minimum amount of 
library training in connection with work 
in the College of Education. 

Although the division is only in its 
third year, with only two years of place- 
ment to its credit, its former students are 
holding or have held positions in sixteen 
states and the District of Columbia. This 
does not include summer session students. 


More of the students than usual are 
completing their required practice work 
in the winter quarter through the courtesy 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, the St. 
Paul Public Library and the Library of 
the University. Miss Miriam E. Carey is 
conducting the course in Advanced Classi- 
fication and Miss Louise Cornell has been 
added to the staff as reviser. Miss Della 
McGregor has secured the services of 
several experienced librarians of the 
vicinity to aid as special lecturers in her 
courses in work with children. 

There will be a change in the hours 
scheduled for the courses in School Library 
Administration, due to the removal of Miss 
Elizabeth Scripture to Denver but the 
final arrangements are not yet completed. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Weeks of the State 
House of Representatives spoke to the 
class in Current Library Problems on 
February 3, on the place of the small 
community library. Mrs. Weeks drew 
largely on her experience in helping 
promote the library at Detroit Lakes. 

Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle spoke to students 
of the division on the work of the A. L. A. 
February 18. The talk was followed by a 
tea at which the Folwell Club were hosts. 
Miss Bogle, Miss Jennie Flexner, Sister 
Antonia, President of the College of St. 
Catherine, Miss Gratia A. Countryman and 
Mrs. Jennie T. Jennings were the guests 
of honor. Mrs. F. K. Walter and Mrs. 
Harold Russell poured. 

FRANK K. WALTER, Director. 





ATTENTION—MINNESOTA LIBRARY 
SCHOOL GRADUATES! 


After the banquet at the regional library 
conference in St. Paul last October, the 
graduates of the Library School of the 
University of Minnesota met informally to 
discuss the desirability of forming an 
alumni association. All agreed on the 
value of such an organization and a Con- 
stitution committee was appointed. We 
have secured material from other such 
associations and are drafting a tentative 
Constitution and By-Laws which we will 
present at the June meeting of the Folwell 
Club, to which all graduates are invited. 
You will all receive further notice of this 
meeting, but meanwhile please be con- 
sidering the matter, and plan to come to 
the meeting to discuss and vote on the de- 
tails of the organization. If you have any 
suggestions as to name, purpose or organi- 


zation of this alumni association, please 
send them now to Ruth Jederman, Art 
Dept., Minneapolis Public Library, Minnea- 
polis. 
LYDIA CUTLER, Chairman of 
the Constitution Committee. 





THE COLLEGE OF ST CATHERINE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Graduates of 1930 


Students who received the B., S. in L. 
S. degree from The College of St. Cather- 
ine Library School in June 1930 are placed 
by states as follows: California 1; Illinois 
1; Indiana, 2; Iowa 2; Massachusetts 1; 
Minnesota 4. 

These students are: Dorothy Ahern, No- 
tre Dame University Library, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, Assistant * Cataloger; Gertrude 
Browne, Public Library, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Assistant Children’s Librarian; Ruth Cain, 
Seaton Guild, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Li- 
brarian and Club Organizer; Eileen Con- 
ley, Notre Dame University Library, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, Assistant Cataloger; Ann 
Dalglish, Loyola University Library, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Cataloger; Faythe Elliott, 
Public Library, Oakland, California, Li- 
brary Assistant; Baptista Hummer, Public 
Library, Sioux City, Iowa, Assistant in 
Reference Department; Marian Kaul, 
Library Assistant, Buckham Memorial Li- 
brary, Faribault, Minnesota; Celestine 
King, The College of St. Catherine Library, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Reference Assistant; 
Mabel Reinhardt, Derham Hail High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, Librarian; 
Dorother Schleck, Holy Cross College Li- 
brary, Worcester, Massachusetts, Assistant 
Cataloger. 

Of the 11 part time students, 3 are 
teacher-librarians in the high schools of 
the state of Minnesota; Katherine Krenz, 
Monticello; Clara Glenn, St. Joseph’s 
Academy, St. Paul; Elizabeth Moriarity, 
St. Peter. Margaret Ludenia was appoint- 
ed acting librarian of the Public Library 
of Morris, Minnesota. Four others are 
placed as follows: Lillian Carney, teach- 
ing, Williston, North Dakota; Madeleine 
King, Postulant, St. Joseph’s Novitiate, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Mary Larkin, teaching, 
Red Lodge, Montana; Edna Munsch, teach- 
ing, Mapleton, Minnesota. 


SISTER MARIE CECILIA, 
Director. 


DUTTON FELLOWSHIP 


Applications for the E. P. Dutton Fel- 
lowship for a year of study in the field of 
library work with children should be sent 
by April 1 to Della McGregor, chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Library Work 
with Children, Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minn. Announcement of the award will 
be made by May 1. Application forms and 
further information may be obtained from 
Miss McGregor. 














LIBRARY AIDS 


Children’s catalog, compiled by Minnie 
Earl Sears, and published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co. New features of this fourth 
edition are the addition of the class num- 
ber in the author entry; the arrangement 
of analytical entries for parts of books in 
a separate alphabet and the classified list 
according to the D. C, in Part II. The list 
is therefore not only an invaluable aid in 
book selection but in the cataloging of 
children’s books. No brief edition of this 
new revision is to be issued, but about 
1250 titles in Part I have been marked 
with a star to indicate books recommended 
for first purchase. 


Helps for Club Program Makers, Com- 
piled by Elizabeth Gillette Henry, contains 
programs, study outlines, and reading 
courses grouped under 150 subjects, rang- 
ing from home economics, child study, and 
gardening to literature, psychology, and 
politics. 

Useful information on the organization 
of clubs and study groups is listed sep- 
arately. Other special features of the 
booklet are a list of books from which 
original programs may be constructed and 
a directory of periodicals and organiza- 
tions to which reference is made. Pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. at 65 cents, or in 
lots of 10 or more, at 55 cents each. 

Through the generosity of the J. C. 
Penney Foundation a pamphlet, Vocational 
Guidance through the Library, has just 
been published by the A. L. A. for limited 
free distribution, 

This thirty-two page pamphlet was pre- 
pared by Professor Harry D. Kitson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
consultation with a committee from the 
Nationa] Vocational Guidance Association. 
It contains ‘‘a description of the steps an 
individual must take in choosing a voca- 
tion; and indicates the specific ways in 
which the librarian can assist him.’ As- 
notated lists of books are included. 


Ferguson, Milton J. American library 
laws. American Library Association, 1930, 
$7.50. 

To serve as a basis for the revision of 
old library laws or the formulation of new 
ones, all existing statutes governing li- 
braries in English speaking America and 
Mexico are gathered together for the first 
time. 

This book was made possible by a 
financial grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to the League of Library Commissions 
and is published for the League by the 
American Library Association. It is hoped 
that revisions can be made from time to 
time in order to keep this compilation up- 
to-date. 

The book may be borrowed from the 
Library Division by any one interested in 
library legislation. 


The Library Quarterly, a journal of in- 
vestigation and discussion in the field of 
library science, has been established by the 
Graduate Library School of the University 





of Chicago with the assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation and the co-operation 
of the American Library Association, the 
Bibliographical Society of America, and 
the American Library Institute. It is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press 
at $5.00 a year. The first number ap- 
peared January, 1931. 


The scope of The Library Quarterly will 
be the entire field of librarianship—in- 
cluding all the aspects of public, academic, 
and special library service. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. County li- 
braries. H. W. Wilson Co., 90c. 

This volume jn the Reference shelf con- 
forms to the established policy of the 
series in presenting material both for the 
debater and for general reading and in- 
formation. Assembles in compact form 
articles on county libraries and other 
forms of rural library service and presents 
a well outlined brief on the question, Re- 
solved: That county libraries should be 
established and maintained in the counties 
of the various states for the benefit of all 
the people of each county. 

Useful in any community which seeks 
to arouse interest in the county library 
plan. 


One Thousand Useful Books has been 
compiled by the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library as a buying list for libraries and a 
reading guide for individuals. Books writ- 
ten for the layman have been chosen on 
some 300 subjects, and helpful notes about 
each make the selection of material much 


easier. This is an exceedingly useful 
booklet. Its price is 75 cents and it is 
published by the American Library As- 
sociation. 


Two revisions of previous works are 
Book Selection, by Elva L, Bascom and 
Order and Accession Department, by Carl 
L. Cannon. These Manuals may also be 
purchased from the American Library As- 
sociation at 35 cents a single copy. 


In Library Service for Children (just 
published by the A. L. A. at $2.75) Miss 
Effie L. Power conveys the inspiration as 
well as the technique of children’s work. 
It contains a wealth of information on 
children’s tastes and interests. 


Illustrated Editions of High School 
Classics, by Edwin M. Fitzroy, lists books 
with which libraries may encourage better 
reading among adolescents and adults. 
This list is well adapted to the needs of 
the small library and the high school li- 
brary in that the descriptive notes are very 
full and helpful and many old favorites are 
included, such as Ivanhoe, Don Quixote. 
The book is bound in paper and costs 75 
cents, from the A. L. A. 

All the sources of information on young 
people’s literature are brought together in 
a pamphlet, Guides to Reading for Young 
People, published by the A. L. A. for 10 
cents a single copy. Useful indexes, cata- 
logs and reading lists for young people, 
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high school students and parents are 
briefly described. 

Copies of the list, Sixty Great Novels of 
All Time, prepared by William Lamont of 
Rutgers University, are now available upon 
request. No charge is made for small 
quantities. Address Clara A. Barkelew, 
Secretary of the School of Education, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Bulletins to Write for 

A request to the United States Office of 
Education will bring two useful county 
library bulletins prepared by Edith Lath- 
rop, Assistant Specialist in School Libra- 
ries. They are: 

County library service to rural schools, 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 20, June 1930. 

School and county library cooperation. 
Pamphlet No. 11, June 1930. 





Two useful pamphlets pertaining to Min- 
nesota are the following: 


U. S. Census Bureau. Minnesota: num- 
ber and distribution of inhabitants. Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 5c. 

The official figures for the 1930 census 
are given in the population bulletin, first 
series, issued by the Census Bureau. In- 
dispensable for reference in every Minne- 
sota library. 


Wilford, Lloyd A. The administration 
of workmen’s compensation in Minnesota. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minnea- 
polis, Paper 50c. 

Useful information on the operation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act is made 
available to employers and workmen by a 
Minneapolis lawyer who has had experi- 
ence in dealing with such cases. 





FOR SALE 
Century Magazine. 1891-1907 inclusive. 
32 v. Bound in % red leather, cloth sides. 
Excellent condition. $1.75 per vol. 
Owatonna, Minn., Public Library 





RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 
Non-fiction 
Addams, Jane. The second twenty years 
at Hull-house. Macmillan, 1930, $4.00. 
331 
Chapters on prohibition, education, immi- 
gration, and other important problems are 


included in addition to the valuable auto- 
biographical material. 


Calkins, Clinch. Some folks won’t work. 
Harcourt, 1930, $1.50. 331.1 
An intensely human study of the actual 

facts of unemployment and the widespread 

misery it causes. All libraries will find this 
useful, since the problem is one of universal 
interest. 


Mantle, Burns. Best plays, 1929-30. 
Dodd, 1930, $3.00. 808.2 
Contains in abbreviated form the following 

plays: The green pastures, by Connelly; The 

criminal code, by Flavin; Berkeley Square, 
by Balderston; Strictly dishonorable, by 

Sturges; The first Mrs. Fraser, by Ervine; 

The last mile, by Wexley; June moon, by 





Lardner and Kaufman; Michael and Mary, by 
Milne; Death takes a holiday, by Ferris; Re- 
bound, by Stewart. 


Pattee, Fred Lewis. The new American 
literature, 1890-1930. Century, 1930, 
$3.50, 810 
This book of both history and criticism 

supplements the author’s earlier History of 

American literature since 1870. Librarians 

will find this up-to-the-minute study useful 

for reference and for school and club work. 


Connelly, Marcus Cook. The green pas- 
tures. Farrar, 1929, $2.00. 812 
An inspiring portrayal of the southern ne- 

groes’ religious faith and their interpretation 

of the Bible. This was the 1930 Pulitzer 
prize play. 

Besier, Rudolf. The Barretts of Wimpole 
street. Little, 1930, $2.00. 822 
This lively five-act comedy reproduces the 

life of the Victorian Barrett family. Of 

course, the climax comes in Elizabeth's elope- 
ment with Robert Browning. Clubs will en- 
joy this for group reading. 

Das, Mrs. Sarangadhar. <A marriage to 
India. Vanguard, 1930, $3.00. 915.4 
An American-educated Swiss woman, mar- 

ried to a Hindu, attempts to live up to her 

ideals in spite of the ostracism facing Eura- 
sians. Noted Indian leaders and current 
problems are discussed. This is a fascinat- 
ing book and one which should help fill the 
growing demand for literature about India. 


Byrd, Richard Evelyn. Little America. 
Putnam, 1930, $5.00 919.9 
This clearly-written, well illustrated ac- 

count of the famous aerial expedition to the 

Antarctic appeals to practically all classes of 

readers. Compiled from notes and diary, the 

technical, scientific, and also human details 
are vividly presented. 


Henderson, Archibald. Contemporary im- 
mortals. Appleton, 1930, $2.50. 920 
There are chapters on Einstein, Gandhi, 

Edison, Mussolini, Shaw, Marconi, Ford, Jane 

Addams, Orville Wright, Paderewski, Mme. 

Curie, and Kipling. Should be very useful for 

reference. ? 


Boswell, James. Everybody’s’ Boswell. 
Harcourt, 1930, $3.50. 921 
This is an abridgement of Boswell’s Life 

of Johnson and The Journal of a tour to the 

Hebrides. It is uniform with Everybody's 

Pepys, is well-edited and most attractively 

illustrated by Shephard. 

Davis, William Stearns. Life in Eliza- 
bethan days; a picture of a _ typical 
English community at the end of the 
16th century. Harper, 1930, $3.50. 940 
Characters of the period help make vivid 

this accurate account of the England of 1590. 

Should be especially valuable in school librar- 

ies. 





Fiction 


Ashton, Helen, pseud, Mackerel sky. D-D, 
1930, $2.50 


Another capably-written novel by the au- 
thor of that popular success, Dr. Serocold. 
This one concerns the difficulties of a young 
married pair—the husband a struggling wri- 
ter, the wife a business woman. 


Barnes, Mrs. Margaret Ayer. Years of 
grace. Houghton, 1930, $2.50. 

A charming, skillfully-drawn chronicle of 
fifty years in a Chicago woman's life. Com- 
bined with a richness of detail are real char- 
acters and interesting dialogue. This is an 
important addition to the class of novels 
dealing with American life and manners. 





Canfield. 
1930, 


Dorothea Frances 
stream. Harcourt, 


Fisher, Mrs. 
Deepening 
$2.00. 
Another intensely human story by this cap- 

able author. A true knowledge of college life 

and also of the French people is revealed in 
this auto-biographical novel. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph. The 
tree. Knopf, 1931, $2.50. 
The locale and period of this novel are 

the same as Roberts’ The great meadow and 

Boyd’s Long Hunt—pioneer days in Kentucky 

history. 


limestone 


Gerald White. By reason of 


Minton, 1930, $2.00. 

brave Scotch pioneers in this story 

arrived in North Carolina in the early 19th 

century. This is an engrossing tale of their 

hardships and achievements and is especially 

worthwhile. 

Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. 
Appleton, 1930, $2.50. 


Cf his many novels about Cape Cod, this is 
among the best. 


Johnson, 
strength. 
The 


Blowing clear. 


Lovelace, Maud Hart. Petticoat court. 


Day, 1930, $2.00. 

From Civil War days 
gay adventures at the 
Eugénie and Louis Napoleon, 
has constructed an entertaining 


Orleans to 
colorful court of 
Mrs. Lovelace 
story. 


in New 


Macaulay, Rose. Staying with relations. 


Liveright, 1930, $2.50. 

One of the most brilliant young Fnglish 
women novelists writes an amusing, ironical 
book about an English authoress who visits 
relatives on a Guatemalan plantation. This 
for the appreciative reader. 


is 


Ostenso, Martha, Waters under the earth. 
Dodd, 1930, $2.50. 
A 
family 
many 


over his 
which 


father’s well-meaning tyranny 
is ably portrayed in a novel 
eonsider Miss Ostenso’s best. 
Priestley, John Boynton. Angel pavement. 
Harper, 1930, $3.00. 


The richness of detail, wealth of characters 
and length of the old-fashioned novel are 
here combined with the penetrating analysis 
of the new. A dingy London side street pro- 
vides the setting. 


Quin, Shirland. 
1931, $2.50. 
Successful in 

cannot return 

Wales—“‘it is 

to his country.” 

most interesting 
tions. 


Dark heritage. Little, 


finds he 
dearly beloved 
unwise for an exile to return 
This is one of the season’s 
and worthwhile contribu- 


America, the hero 


to live in his 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. Philippa. 


Houghton, 1930, $2.50. 


The changing relationships of husband. 
wife and daughter when the husband leaves 
his family for another woman form the basis 
of this compelling novel. A good novel for 
general reading. 


Stone, Mrs. Grace Zaring. The bitter tea 
of General Yen. Bobbs, 1930, $2.00. 


Modern China is the background for the 
adventures of an American girl who goes 
there to marry her fiancé. Libraries will 
welcome this delightfully written story. 
Mirthful Haven. 


Tarkington, Booth. D-D, 


1930, $2.00. 

Tarkington makes a dramatic story of the 
life of a Maine bootlegger’s daughter and her 
marriage to a gallant sea captain. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 

During the week of January 19 to 24 
this department conducted its usual exhibit 
during the Farmers’ and Homemakers’ 
Week at the University Farm School, St. 
Paul. In this way we have an opportunity 
to meet the men and women who live in 
the rural sections of our state, and they 
have a chance to learn what the Library 
Division has to offer them. The three 
model settings for county libraries, which 
had also been used last fall at the State 
Fair, formed an important part of the 
display. Librarians are invited to borrow 


these for their county exhibits. 


Additions to the Open Shelf Collection 


We are glad to lend these books to li- 
brarians who would like to look them 
over before purchase. This may save 
many from buying books on the strength 
of reviews, and later finding them un- 
suitable for their libraries. 

Fiction 
Ammers-Kuller, Jenny Heysten’s career. 
Banning. Mixed marriage. 
Galsworthy. On Forsyte ’change. 
Hamsun. Vagabonds. 
Herbert. The water gipsies. 
Irving. The bold dragoon. 
Joseph. Long bondage. 
Kennedy. The fool of the family. 
Komroff. Coronet. 
Lagerlof. The ring of the Léwensxolds. 

Miss Barrett’s elopement. 
The little dog laughed. 

Adam’s rest. 

Dixon’s cubs. 

Oliver. Rock and sand. 
Sackville-West. The Edwardians. 
Salten, The hound of Florence. 
Wharton. Certain people. 


Lenanton, 
Merrick. 
Millin. 
Moore. 


Non-fiction 
The Adams family. 
American housing. 

Baynes. Andromeda in Wimpole street. 
Beasley. Freighters of fortune; the story 
of the Great Lakes. 

Bell. Margaret Fuller. 

Bibesco. Some _ royalties 
minister. 

Buck. Yankee trader in the gold rush. 

Chase. Prosperity, fact or myth. 


Cross. Four contemporary novelists: Con- 
rad, Bennett, Galsworthy, Wells. 


Davis. Uncle Sam’s attic; the intimate 
story of Alaska. 


Duffus. Books, their place in a democracy. 
Frost. Collected poems. 

Gauss. Life in college. 

James. Lone cowboy; my life story. 
Kent, N by E. 


Adams, 
Allen, 


and a _ prime 





Ardent Adrienne. 
Liberty. 
Psychology of achievement. 
This world of nations. 
Seppala, Alaskan dog driver. 
Our times.  v. 3. 
Sweet. Story of religions in America. 
Van Doren. Swift. 
Van Loon. R. v. R. 
Wister. Roosevelt. 
Four books have been recently received 
from the International Mind Alcove collec- 
tion: 
Larson. 
Rydh. 
de la Rue. 
Waldron. 


MILDRED L. 


McCabe. 
Martin. 
Pitkin. 
Potter. 
Seppala. 
Sullivan. 


(Rembrandt). 


Larson, duke of Mongolia. 


Land of the sun-god. 
Land of the pepper bird. 


Blue glamor. 
METHVEN, Librarian. 


NEWS. FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Albert Lea—Beginning in January, the 
library is now open from 10 a. m. to 9 
p.m. consecutively, an increase of 5 hours 
on the daily schedule. 

Austin—The Rotarians recently  pre- 
sented $25 for purchase of business books. 

Baudette—The public library which was 
destroyed by fire in 1929 has reopened in 
the Elizabeth Shop, and is open to the 


public during shop hours. 
. 


Bayport—The village levies taxes to the 
amount of $200 for the purpose of supply- 
ing the public with reading material. 
This fund is kept in the village treasury. 
The administration of the library, how- 
ever, has been placed in the hands of the 
school board, who employ a librarian. The 
librarian orders the new books and the bill 
is sent to the village. The library is open 
to the public two nights a week. Residents 
of Bayport also use the Stillwater Public 
Library. 

Bird Island—A children’s reading table 
and low chairs have been added and an 
additional book-case and bulletin board 
were made for the children’s corner. The 
work was donated by a friend of the li- 
brary. New lights and an electric sign 
for the outside of the village hall are to 
be installed. 


Bovey—A library board has been ap- 
pointed and a reading room for men and 
boys has been opened. 


Columbia Heights—The library board 
sponsored the picture by John McCormack, 
“Song of my Heart,’’ for the benefit of the 
library. 


Crosby—Three new sections of shelves 
have been placed in the library room, pro- 
viding shelving for over five hundred more 
books, 


Dawson—A _ patriotic tea, sponsored by 
the Study Club, was given on the after- 


noon of February 12 for the benefit of the 
library. 


Duluth—The annual report issued in 
mimeographed form shows an unpreced- 
ented growth in all departments, with 
102,039 increase in circulation. 

The Detroit self-charging system has 
been installed at the Lincoln Branch. 


Faribault—The budget for the Buckham 
Memorial Library has been fixed at $14,- 
500. The library is now open at nine 
o’clock in the morning, instead of ten and 
the reading room is open on Sunday after- 
noon. Sunday afternoon lectures in the 
auditorium have been well attended. Dr. 
Kramer and Dr. Palmer of Seabury in- 
stitute, both of whom are members of the 
library board have been the speakers. On 
one Sunday an exhibit of copies of the 
works of old masters was held in the art 
gallery, and a talk was given by Dr. 
Kramer. 

Many organizations have availed them- 
selves of the use of the auditorium, club 
room and committee rooms. The nature 
study room on the third floor is kept open 
regularly one afternoon each week, with 
some one from the Nature Study Club in 
charge to explain their exhibits. 

The Rice County Library Association 
held its first annual meeting at the Bruns- 
wick Hotel, Feb. 10th. Florence Love, 
librarian, spoke on Public Cooperation 
with the Library, and Dr. Kramer, presi- 
dent of the library board, spoke on making 
the library useful to the citizens of Rice 
County. <A constitution was adopted. 


Farmington—The Community Club 
served a lunch on January 31 to raise 
money for purchase of new books. This 
library is also a deposit station of the 
Dakota County library. 


Fergus Falls—A new catalog case has 
been purchased, and changes in the charg- 
ing system include re-registration of bor- 
rowers. 


Grand Rapids—The 25th anniversary of 
the opening of the library building was ob- 
served by the opening of the new children’s 
room in the basement. The room occupies 
the former club room which runs the 
length of the building, It provides ample 
space for the children and relieves the 
pressure on the main floor. Mrs. G. J. 
Dauphinee will be in charge of the room 
which is open only in the afternoon. 


Hibbing—tThe library bus maintained by 
Stuntz Township and operated through the 
extension department of the Hibbing public 
library, showed an increase of 10,768 in 
circulation over 1929, largely due to the 
stimulation of many new books and 
periodicals. The total circulation for 10% 
months was 55,235 books and periodicals. 


International Falls—An extension of the 
basement room in December provides 
larger working space and rearrangement 
of the stacks on the main floor makes 





room for two additional tables for adults. 
This has helped to solve the ‘discipline 
problem. 

a new village 


Lindstrom—Plans for 


building and library are under way. 


Mabel—A local talent play for the bene- 
fit of the library brought in about $140 for 
purchase of books. 


Mankato—The Saturday story-hours are 
being conducted by the various Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the city. 


Minneapolis—The new Linden Hills 
braneh building, costing $50,000, was 
formally opened to the public February 
4th. The building was officially turned 
over to the city by C. V. Smith, secretary 
of the library board, and accepted by 
Mayor Kunze, who paid tribute to the 
efficiency of the Minneapolis. library 
system, and specially praised the work of 
its librarian, Miss Countryman, Other 
speakers were E. C. Gale, president of the 
board, and leaders in the Lake Harriet 
Business Men’s Association and Parent 
Teacher Association. The building includes 
reference rooms and adult and intermedi- 
ate reading rooms on the first floor, a 
children’s room and assembly hall in the 
basement, a kitchen and staff room and a 
sun parlor. 


Public book review meetings are being 
conducted in the Art Gallery of the Central 
Library each Wednesday afternoon. 


Renville—The Civic Club is cooperating 
with the school library in purchasing some 
books for community use. 


Rochester—Members of the library 
board recently met with the citizens build- 
ing committee to present the need of larger 
quarters for the library. 


Rushford—A memorial gift of $90 has 
been received for the purchase of books 
of permanent yalue. 


St. Paul—A consolidated typewritten in- 
dex has been made in the Reference 
Division of the St. Paul Public Library to 
supplementary volumes 7-11 of Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American biography. 

Recent lists prepared by the library are 
the following: Books for Lenten reading, 
and a selected list on India to assist mis- 
sion study classes during Lent; Books for 
Lenten Reading by Catholic Authors pre- 
pared by Belle M. Owens for use in the 
Catholic Bulletin; Books and magazine 
articles on the Philippine Question also a 
list on Russia, distributed at the Foreign 
Policy Association dinners in January and 
February. 


Miss Katharine Dame’s address on 
“What is reference work?” given at the 
Reference Round Table of the North Cen- 
tral Library Conference in October, appear- 
ed in the Wilson Bulletin, March, 1931. 


South St. Paul—Following the travel 
talks by Mrs, Stembel, Mrs. J. Remington 
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has been engaged for a series of lectures 
including book reviews and current events. 


Virginia—The official opening of the 
North Side Branch took place February 11, 
when open house was held afternoon and 
evening. There was an attendance of 
about 200. The building has been in use 
since November Ist, but has just recently 
been completely furnished. 


PERSONAL 

Anna Lagergren, librarian, Hamline 
University, is on leave of absence, taking 
special library courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Isabelle T. Anderson, Illinois Library 
School, 1930, is librarian of the Ramsey 
County Medical Library which opened its 
enlarged quarters in the new Medical Arts 
Building, St. Paul, February 28. 

Mrs. Clara T. Jones has resigned as li- 
brarian at Brainerd. Zita Miller succeeds 
her. 

Marian Kaul, a graduate of St. Cather- 
ine’s Coilege, Library School, 1930, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Buck- 
ham Memorial Library, Faribault. 

Winnifred Bright, of Wilmette, Illinois 
has been elected children’s librarian at 
Eveleth, beginning March Ist. 


Margaret Ludenia, St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege, 1930, has been acting librarian at 
Morris since November. 

The Ruth M. Wright Memorial Fund 
now totals $905.70. As previously an- 
nounced, the fund will be held until it 
reaches $1,000, when it will be given to 
Pratt Institute Library School as a scholar- 
ship fund. 

Minnesota librarians have been honored 
by appointments on A. L. A. Committees 
as follows Miriam E. Carey, Institution 
Libraries; Sister Marie Cecilia, Recruiting 
for Library service; Gratia A. Countryman, 
A. L. A. Activities and Schemes of Library 
Service; Katharine Dame, Senior member- 
ships for Minnesota, and Mrs. Susan E. 
Stuhr, Junior memberships; Della Mc- 
Gregor, chairman, Library Work with 
Children, and member of the committee on 
Cooperation with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; Edna G. Moore, 
Editorial and Library in Relation to City 
Manager Form of Government; Frank K. 
Walter, Oberly Memorial Fund and Har- 
riet A. Wood, Curriculum Study Advisory 
Committee, 

Additional appointments of graduates 
of the Division of Library Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota have been made as 
follows: Maverette Ericson, assistant, 
University of. Minnesota Library; Alice 
Palo, cataloger, University of Cincinnati 
Library; Maxine Tews, children’s librarian, 
Billings, Montana; Loretta Yager, as- 
sistant, Central High School Library, Min- 
neapolis. Louise Cornell is assistant re- 
viser in the Division of Library Instruc- 
tion. 
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Lucile Hanson and Leah Wood have 
temporary appointments in the order de- 
partment of the University of Iowa library. 

An informal dinner in honor of Miss 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secretary of 
the American Library Association and Miss 
Jennie M. Flexner, of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship,. was given at the 
Commodore Hotel, St. Paul, on Wednesday 
evening, February 18. About 50 librarians 
from the Twin Cities attended. Miss Bogle 
gave a brief talk on the work of the Am- 
erican Library Association. 





IN MEMORIAM 
Elizabeth G. Dennis 


Miss Elizabeth G. Dennis, after several 
years of illness and poor health passed to 
her rest on January 24th, leaving a mem- 
ory of a beautiful life and a most efficient 
and successful work as librarian. In 1903 
she became Superintendent of the Child- 
ren’s department in the St. Paul Public 
Library following several years of teach- 
ing. Under her supervision the Children’s 
department grew until it had reached the 
limit of expansion in the old Market Build- 
ing and was more than ready for its at- 
tractive quarters in the new building. 
Miss Dennis was always in close touch 
with the needs and requirements of child- 
ren, and her wonderful knowledge of books 
and love of good literature assured 
the high quality of books chosen for them. 

She suffered from a difficulty of hearing 
which increased until she could no longer 
work with the children, and her later 
years in the Library were occupied in 
bibliographical work. She compiled a 
number of valuable lists, containing titles 
of books, magazines articles, and chapters 
in books, enriched by bibliographical notes. 
One of the most important and useful is on 





the Indians of America which has been 
published by the F. W. Faxon Company of 
Boston and indorsed by the A. L. A. 

Only those who were privileged to enjoy 
the friendship of Miss Dennis can know 
what an unusual woman she was, of high 
mind and noble character. She was so 
modest and retiring that she was not as 
widely known as her accomplishments de- 
served, but her friends know her for a 
very rare spirit. 

Agnes Torpey 

Agnes Torpey, librarian of the Morris 
Public Library for the past 20 years, died 
December 6th, after a month’s illness fol- 
lowing a stroke November 9th. 

Her whole life had been associated with 
the community which she served so faith- 
fully and she held a high place in the 
affection of al] through her rare personal 
qualities, her sympathetic interest in 
people of all ages and her wide knowledge 
of books. The Morris Tribune said of her 
“No task in connection with the work was 
too small nor too large to receive her full 
attention.”’ 

Mrs. J. R. Methven 


The many friends of Mildred Methven 
will sympathize with her in the death of 
her mother, which occurred Feb, 17. Mrs. 
Methven has been ill for several years and 
has endured much suffering with inspiring 
fortitude. 





INDEX TO LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


The index for volume 9 of Library Notes 
and News, covering the years 1928-1930 
has been prepared, and will be sent to all 
libraries on the exchange list, and to pub- 
lic and school libraries which have pre- 
served their files for reference upon re- 
quesf. Please drop us a card if you desire 
the index. 

















SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 





*SEEING TEACHERS THROUGH THE 
LIBRARIAN’S GLASSES 
By Nettie L. Dugas, 
Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul 


Much has been said and more written in 
recent years about the librarian; her need 
of professional training, her salary, her 
position in the community, on the faculty, 
her tenure of office, her vacation, Sab- 
batical leave, old age pensions, and what- 
not ad infinitum. Some of these good 
things are already hers, others are on the 
horizon, ‘‘A little cloud out of the sea, like 
a man’s hand.”’ 

One of our own members has criticized 
us very severely in the September Wilson 
Bulletin. Coming as she did from class- 
room to library work she found ‘‘much 
that was regrettable.’””’ She was ‘rather 
shocked by some things found habitual 
even in many good librarians.’’ She 
found an “‘atmosphere of criticism among 
librarians in which teachers, one and all, 
were submerged.’’ 

These things should give us pause. Are 
we intolerant; do we lack bigness of 
spirit; have we a library superiority com- 
plex? 

Of course, we (librarians, teachers, 
pupils and all) are veritable cogs—more 
or less well lubricated—in the education- 
al machinery. The great god—FEfficiency 
—demands it. But, do we let the machine 
run us, or do we run the machine? 

You remember the story of the man who 
came upon a group of stonemasons, and 
said to one, ‘‘What are you making, my 


man?” The man _ answered, ‘Stone 
blocks.’”’ ‘“‘And what are you making?” he 
asked a second, ‘Dollar and sixty cents 
a day,’ was the answer. Of a third man 


he asked, ‘“‘And what are you making?’’ 
“The cathedral,’’ was the proud answer. 

What I mean is illustrated by two books 
which have recently held first place in the 
reading world. I refer to ‘‘Whither Man- 
kind’ and “Toward Civilization’’ both 
edited by Mr. Beard. In ‘‘Whither Man- 
kind’’ with what avidity we followed the 
learned essayists develop their thesis that 
our Western Civilization rested at bottom 
on science and machinery, that man as man 
was fading out of the picture. Then, last 
May, “Toward Civilization’? appeared with 
its stirring rejoinder put forth by a group 
of prominent engineers in New York to 
whom the book of a year ago was a 
challenge to their whole profession. They 
ask, ‘“‘Are not technologists thinkers as 
well as doers? Why should it be as- 
sumed that the creative activity of the en- 
gineering era is necessarily a break with 
the past rather than a continuation, on a 
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grand scale, of cosmic labors begun when 
the seas were separated from the land and 
squirming life appeared in the waters?’”’ 

What has all this to do with Teachers 
and the Librarian? 

What do the teachers see in us, what 
do we see in them? Are we so occupied 
with the detail of our organization that 
we cease to be serviceable? If we feel 
that the teachers are impatient and dis- 
regardful of our rules, such as proper 
charging of books, arranging of books on 
reserve, prompt return of material that 
is needed by a dozen other classes,—are 


we never impatient, caustic in our an- 
swers to what we know to be unjust 
criticism? 

For despite equality of scholarship, 
training, faculty position, salary——every- 
thing—there is a great guif separating 





most of us from the rest of us. A gulf 
filled with the dark and troubled waters 
of chance, creed, destiny, environment, 
health, heredity, nationality, race, temper- 
ament and what not. No harmonious re- 
lationships can be established unless this 
gulf be bridged over. But how shall this 


be done? 
One modern writer has suggested a way 
“by practicing the habitual ritual of 


consideration toward all,”’ 

To quote John Cowper Powys—‘‘We 
know well enough how wounding to 
our own pride certain brusque rebuffs and 
certain insensitive blunderings are; and it 
reveals us as lacking in the very rudiments 
of culture if we cannot at least speak and 
act with courtesy and consideration. No 
one can be regarded as cultured who does 
not treat every human being, without a 
single exception, as of deep and startling 
interest. Any philosophic contemplation 
of the injustice of social differences, any 
philosophie recognition of the pressure of 
fate upon us all, making one person 
healthy and another person unhealthy, 
giving one person a well-balanced tem- 
perament, and another a _ self-lacerating 
temperament, any philosophic awareness 
of the fact that no ego selects its 
heredity and environment, ought to be 
enough to throw some degree of sym- 
pathy however cold and detached into 
these automatic and habitual gestures of 
universal courtesy.”’ 

That a tide has set in toward lifting our 
ideas to higher levels of spiritual being is 
very noticeable in the literature of recent 
years. I have only to mention such books 
as Mukerji’s ‘‘Caste and Outcast,’’ Romain 
Rolland’s ‘‘Gospel of a Hindu Monk,” 
John R. Oliver’s ‘‘Fear,’’ Beard’s ‘‘Whither 
Mankind” and ‘‘Toward Civilization,’’ Mar- 
tin’s “The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion,’ and “Liberty,’’ and (what to me is 
the sum of all good books) John Powys’ 
“The Meaning of Culture.” 




















NEWS FROM SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

In order to acquaint the librarian with 
the work of their neighbors the news is 
arranged by the Divisions of the Minnesota 
Education Association. An attempt is be- 
ing made to give the news that comes in 
through the press and by letter and to 
stress certain Divisions in each issue. 


Division I 


Appleton—‘‘Is this an unusual day or 
isn’t the library used any more than this?’’ 
That was Miss Wood’s comment after a 
visit of one hour in our library early last 
fall, during which time one person came 
seeking information in a rather desultory 
fashion. The shelves held books, marked 
and arranged in the prescribed way, a 
pleasant light streamed in through the 
large windows, the doors were open for 
business with the part-time librarian be- 
hind the counter, but the customers were 
lacking. 

Taking momentary advantage of this 
lull, the Teacher Training Department 
was pressed into service, and instructed in 
the processes necessary for preparing new 
books for the shelves. 

The High School principal inveigled 
some boys into making a magazine rack. 
Covers for the current issues were pur- 
chased and the Industrial Arts class print- 
ed the name of the magazine on each. An 
enclosed cupboard was cleaned out to be 
used for storing old magazines, 


The English Department worked out a 
series of lessons for the use of the library, 
which for several periods a day for two 
weeks was turned into a laboratory where 
the high school pupils found out what it 
was all about. 


As the librarian was free for library 
duty only three periods during the day, 
assistants were found for the other three. 
One senior who is especially interested in 
the mechanics of preparing a book for the 
shelf takes charge of that very efficiently. 
A junior girl presides during a busy period 
when grade children borrow books and 
when overnight books are being franti- 
cally checked out. A freshman keeps the 
circulation record and checks in the re- 
turned books each morning. 

A bulletin board was set in a little 
vacant spot, and the janitor covered the 
top shelf along the juvenile section with 
burlap, to make a background for a frieze 
of pictures for children. Some youngsters, 
who had not learned that books must be 
returned promptly when due, ‘‘worked 
off’’ their fines by washing the faces of 
our statues, transforming them from “Cali- 
bans in the Coal Mine’”’ to their normal 
distinguished appearances. The children 
from the ungraded room made and stained 
a pedestal for a plant and are making a 
combination display shelf and _ bulletin 
board which will cover a very bare space 
along one wall. Two old but interesting 


pictures were unearthed from a storeroom 
to take the places of the likenesses of some 
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sad visaged, 
notables. 


With the assigning of leisure reading 
periods for the upper grades, came the 
necessity of adding another table and more 
chairs to our equipment. The band room 
relinquished rights to some folding chairs 
and the Home Economics room gave us 
enough dining room chairs for one table. 
The effect is a trifle heterogeneous but 
library chairs are near the top on our 
waiting list. 

Then there was the problem of the 
seventh grade girls who hated their read- 
ing hour. <A survey showed a decided 
shortage of junior high school books, 
especially stories appealing to girls. Again 
collaborating with the English Department 
a reading list was compiled for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, A previous year 
the school librarian had furnished titles 
of desirable children’s books, which the 
Public Library purchased. These books 
were checked, together with the books in 
our library and those to be added this 
year, and listed under the following heads: 
Stories of chivalry and romance, Stories 
of adventure, Stories for girls, Stories for 
boys, Miscellaneous stories, Short stories, 
Our country and other lands, Heroines 
and heroes, Stories of animals, Birds and 
nature, How to make and do things, 
Poetry, and Plays. <A copy of the list 
bearing the title, ‘‘Stories for Junior High 
School Boys and Girls,’ is now in the 
hands of each of the junior high school 
pupils, and much enthusiasm is being dis- 
played in locating books with attractive 
titles. The English teachers are keeping 
records of the outside reading done by each 
child. Work on a similar reading list for 
the senior high school is under way. 

It has been our pleasure to use exceed- 
ingly interesting high school books, pam- 
phlets and several sets of pictures from the 
State Traveling Library. Now we are go- 
ing into the picture business ourselves, 
and all departments cooperating, we anti- 
cipate a very workable collection. An 
apple box is our temporary file, but we are 
pulling hard for a vertical file which will 
also accommodate the very fine pamphlet 
collection which we have inherited. 

Next month we are to concentrate on 
book mending with the help of the Teacher 
Training Department and several pupils 
who have expressed a desire to learn how 
it is done. 

The circulation record shows an increase 
from 167 in September to 767 in January. 


ENA THOMAS. 


Cokato—The entire school uses the li- 
brary, each grade from the second to the 
sixth, has a scheduled day. On Monday 
the second grade pupils come, with the 
teacher, to draw books. They admire and 
enjoy the architectural beauties of the 
reading rooms, and they move about with 
a measure of freedom, but their conduct 
is quiet and orderly, entirely in keeping 
with the spirit and and purpose of the li- 


much be-framed one-time 








brary. Some sit down to enjoy the books 
or to discuss them quietly with their 
teacher or classmates; some look at re- 
ference books; others get current maga- 
zines from the rack. Just before they 
leave, the little people carefully put back 
just where they found it all the material 
they have been looking at and quietly re- 
place the chairs. The sixth grade, how- 
ever, do not come in a body, but those who 
so desire come, on their honor, without 
their teacher, thus becoming accustomed 
to the independent responsibility which 
will be necessary on their part when they 
enter the junior high school next year. 


Dassel—High school English classes and 
the eighth grade were given library talks. 
A survey was made of reading done by the 
eighth grade in order that the teacher and 
the librarian can cooperate and give the 
student individual help understandingly on 
book selection. During Book Week the 
lower grades made bookmarks and the 


upper grades wrote compositions. The 
librarian spoke to the P. T. A. on the 
“Value of a School Library.’ Attention 


was called to books in which illustrations, 
print and binding were good. Curios from 
seven foreign countries were displayed. 


Elk River—In the new Elk River High 
School the library is distinctly a library 
although in the arrangement for study it 
is the only large room devoted to that 
purpose. Its ten tables seat six students 
each in the main part while the open 
shelves of books are readily accessible. 


Separated by shelving nearly one third 
of the space is used as a children’s reading 
room for the grades, They have their own 
three lower tables of different heights, 
their own classified arrangement and will 
have their own catalog. 

The charging desk is partially in each 
room while at the ends are offices both for 
the principal and librarian. The librarian’s 
office is equipped with shelving for maga- 
zines as well as the usual repair table, 
business desk, storage space and running 
water. 


The hour period supervised study plan 
is used and several portable shelves with 
side handles carry the needed books to 
classrooms and return them immediately 
afterwards for general use in the library. 

Mrs. Jessie H. Parsons. 


Litchfield—The library in the new 
school at Litchfield has made a great deal 
of progress since school began in the fall. 
The 600 volumes left from the fire have 
been reaccessioned, shelf-listed and cata- 
loged. Over 500 volumes have been added. 
About 15 of the more important magazines 
for reference work are attractively dis- 
played. The circulation is about 800 a 
month, and the average attendance 150 
pupils a day. 

During Book Week posters were pre- 
pared. An exhibit of old (1834-1860) 


books proved of great interest. 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Parsons. 





Long Prairie—The work in this field is 
becoming, to me, more interesting each 
day. Our library room in the Senior High 
School building houses both the school and 
public libraries, shelved separately. For 
that reason, it was more than usually 
necessary to teach the pupils how to help 
themselves. During the first months of 
school each group of pupils from the sixth 
grade through the twelfth was given a 
week of library training. The use of the 
ecard catalog; the Readers’ Guide; a 
sketch of the classification; and a resume 
of reference books in our library. The 
time spent was well worth while, for the 
boys and girls have a changed attitude 
toward the library. They come with a 
purpose in view, and a knowledge of in- 
dependence that adds joy to their work. 
There is no problem of discipline now, for 
library etiquette was part of the training, 
and each person of his own accord respects 
the rights of others. Perhaps the most 
noticeable result is the interest shown in 
the analytic cards of the card catalog. 
Having searched for material a student 
will often suggest an analytic card as a 
guide to others searching for the same 
thing. 

With the coming of 120 new reference 
books, there was a problem of reshelving. 
The new sets of the World Book and 
Compton’s Encyclopedia were put in table 
display racks placed on the counter shelv- 
ing. The children’s books cleaned and 
shellaced, afford quite an enticing array 
for the youthful eye. 

We find that the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature is our most used re- 
ference tool and the bound volumes of 
periodicals are indispensable. 

Pupils volunteer to place on the bulletin 
boards posters illustrating books they have 
read and enjoyed, Other book fans make 
posters for the grade building illustrating 
juvenile fiction. Display racks have been 
made by the industrial training depart- 
ment. 


These things help to make our library 
the most pleasant room in our school. 
Valona Cline. 


Melrose—The library of the city of Mel- 
rose, serving jointly the schools and the 
public, shows a decided advancement in 
library technique. Miss Margaret Olden- 
burg from the University Library School 
catalogued the library. This has made 
useful every part of every book. Excellent 
equipment is also a feature. 


St. Cloud—tTechnical High—In the busy 
high school day it is sometimes hard to 
arrange classes in library procedure for 
the students who work in the library as 
cadets, although each girl devotes an hour 
every day to service. 

To solve this problem in part, Clara Le- 
dahl, librarian, has worked out a system of 
assignments sheets. Each morning she 
places on the checking desk a work sheet 
for a reference lesson. This often consists 
of only one question, but it is definite and 























full and demands the use of reference 
books most commonly found in high school 
libraries. The cadet is expected to prepare 
this lesson during her hour of work, How- 
ever, if the circulation is heavy and the 
girl cannot finish her assignment, the li- 
brarian allows a day without a lesson in 
order that she may keep up in her work. 
At intervals a test is given to check the 
progress of each helper. 

Thus far the plan has worked satis- 
factorily for it acquaints the student in an 
interesting way with references most use- 
ful to her and other high school people. 


Staples—I have five periods a day for 
library work with no assembly or hall 
duties, and am teaching Social Civics and 
English II. 

The library is open every period. Al- 
most every department in high school has 
supplementary work assigned, so the li- 
brary is used a great deal. 

The book supply is growing gradually. 
Each teacher was consulted before new 
books were ordered. We confine ourselves 
almost entirely to books on the state lists, 
and are using Library of Congress cards, 
whenever possible. They are very valu- 
able. 

We have a supply of the best magazines, 
professional and departmental. A _ verti- 
cal file is used extensively. 

Library lessons are given from the first 
grades through high school. I am super- 
vising and observing this work. In high 
school I instruct the English classes, The 
grades are allowed a library hour at the 
publie library at intervals. A home read- 
ing list is kept here and in the public 
library, and personal advice about recrea- 
tional reading is given. 

Our equipment is standard. 


Book Week was observed by appropriate 
programs and displays in the grades, 
English classes and the library. New books 
helped a great deal. 


Each month I issue a library bulletin to 
every teacher, telling about new material 
received, and containing a brief summary 
of notable magazine articles of general or 
professional content. In this way I try to 
have every book and magazine used, thus 
avoiding ‘‘dead material.’’ 

The Wilson Bulletin and Library Notes 
and News are very helpful. 

Viola Schaleben. 
Division I 

Buhl—During Book Week on tables in 
the center of the room were several ex- 
hibits. One which drew the most comment 
was a miniature train, curving into the 
pages of an open book of posters which de- 
picted children of many lands. Each coach 
was made from a single sheet of green 
paper, and had wheels and brightly lighted 
orange windows. The paper coach was at- 


tached to a travel book turned back up 
and joined by a string of others of its 
kind, so that it gave the appearance of 
actually 


going. On each coach was the 
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name of a country, and the following little 
rhyme completed the invitation to travel 
by reading: 


Bookland train starts anytime, 

Goes anywhere, for anyone. 

So pack your bag and come along, 

I know you’ll have all kinds of fun. 


Other displays were the tales of adven- 
ture, such as Hayward’s Last Continent of 
Adventure, Stefansson’s Friendly Arctic, 
Young’s Adventures in Alaska, with the 
picture of a jolly oilskin clad old tar 
lighting his pipe; stories of chivalry; ani- 
mal and bird stories, with squirrels, birds, 
and deer perched on top of the books as 
if just emerging, 

On one bulletin board was a poster 
showing the child’s joy in a library. On 
another was one made by an art student, 
depicting a native African. There were 
four very fine large posters of A ship, A 
fairy, Abraham Lincoln, A class studying 
—bearing captions appropriate to Book 
Week—also made by Miss Gaustad’s Art 
class. 

A center of interest was a large card- 
board wheel with one triangular aperture 
through which could be glimpsed, one at a 
time as the .wheel was turned, the illus- 
trated covers of books and their titles. 
Over the center of the large wheel was 
placed another, much smaller, containing 
the names of the authors. The object 
was to match authors with titles by twirl- 
ing the two wheels into the proper posi- 
tions.—Estella Graff. 


Cloquet—We -are beginning the fourth 
week of our fourth period of work this 
year. Our time schedule corresponds with 
that of the school year. Each grade (in- 
cluding the high school) has one class at 
the library during each six weeks’ period. 


Yesterday we had some of the most in- 
teresting classes. Miss Grogan, the public 
librarian, in order to come into closer con- 
tact with our school children, takes each 
of the high school classes once. This time 
the juniors enjoyed a poetry appreciation 
period. (The pupils came to the library 
during their regular English periods and 
giving time ‘for the walk to and from 
school their time with us is about one 
half hour.) She generally spends the en- 
tire period in just reading, reading, from 
the old and-the new to these people, some 
of whom are not so sure they care any- 
thing at all for poetry. She gets their 
reactions indirectly by the oral or written 
confessions the pupils make to their teach- 
ers. This is perhaps the most worth while 
of our lessons, 

Our ventures with poetry in the grades 
have seemed successful also. Last year we 
made some very interesting original poetry 
serapbooks in the sixth grade. 

Until now the first grades have been be- 
coming accustomed to their own special 
corner of the library, and also learning 
how to take care of books. This time, by 
means of games which they delight in play- 





ing, they are learning the actual process 
of taking out books. 

Actual follow-up work especially with 
the high school pupils is valuable. The 
sophomores had a lesson with the Readers’ 
Guide. We are working with the history 
teachers on a set of current events topics 
which will take these pupils to the Read- 
ers’ Guide, and upon which they will give 
oral or written themes. The freshmen 
after their work with Biographical dic- 
tionaries gave themes on _ short story 
writers. We try to make our course cor- 
respond with the English course.—Aune 
Martin. 


Duluth—Public Library—Schools De- 
partment—The Schools Division has been 
in operation for a year and one half. The 
steady increase in circulation and the 
growing interest of pupils and teachers 
have been noticed. The year’s circulation 
was 87,200 books. In most schools the 
reading of a certain number of books is 
required of each pupil from the third grade 
up. The pupils give book reports, oral, 
written or dramatized, Some have been 
given in the Public Library in the story 
hour program. 

The division has had 
assistant, Mrs. Ludden. 
of books and the handling 
been appreciated. 

Teachers are loaned books from the 
Schools Division for a school year, or less, 
for the use in the classroom or for her to 
circulate during a library period. They 
mail to the Library a report each month 
of the books read. 

The Children’s Librarian, Alice Brown, 
prepared a list entitled ‘‘Book Suggestions 
for the Special Teacher’s Club.’’ These 
teachers deal with opportunity classes, 
sight saving, deaf, crippled and open air 
pupils.—Edna G. Moore. 


a very valuable 
Her knowledge 
of them has 


Duluth—Elementary—A children’s edu- 
cational museum has been started by the 
Salter school under the direction of Miss 


Mabel Wing, former teacher, as director. 

It includes toys from various European 
countries, industrial exhibits and art work. 
The toys were donated by Miss Wing, who 
collected them abroad. Industrial dis- 
plays were donated by Duluth jobbers and 
manufacturers. 

Displays in the museum will be used by 
teachers in instructing grade pupils in 
geography and art work. 


Duluth—Central High—The Library 
Club at Central holds its monthly meeting 
during activities period. 

Every person takes charge of the library 
for a required number of hours during the 
schoo] year. Those who have fulfilled the 
contract are either given a large Central 
letter or a pin. 

The club earns its money by having 
candy sales. This money is used for school 
library needs, as well as for the club needs. 

At the first meeting, Helen Perry, club 
advisor, gave a talk on what to do with a 
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new book: Opening it, cutting pages, past- 
ing the pocket, business entry, stamping 
the book, putting in book card, shellacing 
and marking the book. 


Duluth—Denfield High and Junior Col- 
lege—These libraries are housed in one 
large room, but each has a separate section 
with its own card catalog, book collection 
and magazine file. 

The Junior College added 1200 books 
during 1930. The budget this year is 
$1000. Two new sections of double shelv- 
ing have been set up for the Junior Col- 
lege. 

The student helpers, the cadets, have 
various duties: the attendance, shelving 
books, finding magazines, keeping the 
room in order and filing cards.—Grace M. 
Du Clos. 


Duluth—East Junior—The spacious li- 
brary located on the third floor, has a main 
room, 75’ by 30’ and a workroom 18’ by 
12’. The standard equipment consists of 
wooden shelving, thirteen tables, a dic- 
tionary stand, vertical file, card catalog 
case, magazine and newspaper racks and a 
librarian’s desk. One of the most ap- 
preciated features is a noiseless cork floor. 
Potted plants, pictures and posters give 
the room a warm and congenial atmos- 
phere, 

Early in the year, a very extensive dis- 
play on Colonial Life, was held by classes 
in United States history. It increased the 
popularity of the library. 

For Book Week bright posters made by 
the Art and Printing classes were put up 
in the halls. A display of books on foreign 
countries stressed international friend- 
ship. <A skit at Assembly called attention 
to certain representative books for each 
class in the Dewey Decimal system. Large 
Model books were made and a character 
from each presented in costume. 

Library instruction is given to English 
classes. There is a Library Club.—Frances 
M. Pederson. 


Duluth—Lincoln Junior—Our library 
had Book Week as its high spot. The li- 
brary club sponsored a one-act play, The 
Prickly Prince, for the assembly. The li- 
brary itself was transformed into a living 
room with a fireplace, davenport, and easy 
chairs, and all of the new books (which 
had just arrived) were displayed. 

The circulation has grown this year due 
to the greater use by the grades. There 
have been appropriate exhibits: Christmas, 
New Year’s, winter sports, travel in special 
countries, Washington and Lincoln. The 
pupils bring material for these displays. 
There is an active Library Club.—Mildred 
Herian. 


Ely—The systematic instruction of 
pupils in the Ely Public School is showing 
results. The high school and junior col- 
lege students are able now to do independ- 
ent work. In the last three years, there 
is evidence in School and Public Library 
of increased recreational reading as spon- 





sored by the definite schedule of periods 
in school. The library at the Memorial 
High School is being decorated by dona- 
tions from the recent classes with a frieze 
of symbolic characters.—Vida L. Thomas. 


Eveleth—High and Junior College—The 
enrollment is 546 high school and 215 
college and teacher training students. The 
seating capacity is 101, average attendance 
465, and circulation 110. There are 12,- 
569 books, The equipment is standard, 
and there are three rooms. 

A students’ prevocational library course 
continuing through the year is offered for 
the first time. Ten helpers receive 4 
credit each semester. This is not counted 
toward college entrance. Each student 
works one hour a day and the group meets 
onee a week from 4 to 5 for general dis- 
cussion. These helpers are adding to the 
clipping and picture files and making 
author and title cards for the junior high 
books. Three girls have given ten minute 
talks during vocational guidance period 
on: 1. Helpful reference books and how to 
use them. 2. Librarianship as a vocation. 
3. The use of the card catalog.—Elsie 
Corliss. 


Eveleth—Junior—A new junior library 
with standard equipment is in charge of 
Bertha Lyon, librarian. 


Gilbert—The seating capacity has been 
increased to fifty. The newspaper rack, 
card catalog, book display case, dictionary 
stand and an extra bulletin board are new. 
We buy a number of books monthly for 
the Intermediate School. 

The brief course in the use of books 
and the library given in the high school 
proved to be very practical in making the 
student independent. Our posters were 
made as class projects in Library Science. 
—Grace Goldthorpe. 

Hibbing—Senior—High school and col- 
lege students are privileged to go to the 
library at any time. Very often some are 
obliged to read in the study hall. 

To avoid losses, all books this year have 
been stamped on the top and the bottom 
with the name of the library. 

Miss Schumaker, art supervisor, is dis- 
tributing the list of art books prepared by 
the school library to grade teachers and 
art students. Similar lists of other books 
are being made. 


Hibbing—Lincoln Junior—To facilitate 
the return of books when the library is 
closed a very cleverly constructed box is 
provided. 

Catherine Cuniff, supervisor of seventh 
and eighth grades, takes her classes both 
to the main school library and the Lincoln 


for library experience. One week myth- 
ology and adventure were features for 
these people. 


Hibbing—Grade and Locations—In the 
fall location school teachers go to the 
main library daily to select reading ma- 
terial for classroom libraries. Each teach- 


er takes out twenty-five books for use in 
school or home, 


Each grade in the high school building 
goes to the main library one hour each 
week with the teacher. The pupils read 
for pleasure and become acquainted with 
the library. 


Hinckley—The librarian, Lillian Rosen- 
wald, has laid especial stress upon the 
analytical catalog and its use. The result 
is that pupils consult it daily in finding 
material. 


The classroom libraries sent to the 
grades although small are kept in correct 
arrangement and present as orderly an ap- 
pearance as the main library. A picture 
collection is being developed. 


Mountain Iron—Distinctive features at 
Mt. Iron are the carefully worked out 
system of service for the mining locations 
and the use of the public library located 
across from the main building. 


Nashwauk-Keewatin—To increase ser- 
vice to the school, especially to the young- 
er pupils, the school and public library, 
beginning January 5, 1931 is open in the 
morning from ten to twelve instead of in 
the evening. In the winter the library is 
open from two to four on Sunday. 


Pine City—The Pine City schools have 
had the services of a full-time trained li- 
brarian for two years. Last year she re- 
classified, and made shelf-lists for both 
grade and high school libraries, This 
year the High School card catalog has 
been completed by the use of Library of 
Congress cards. The library is open from 
eight to five. 

From the fifth grade up, the children 
are given lessons in classification and ref- 
erence helps. In the High School they 
are also taught the use of the card catalog. 
This helps them in school and prepares 
them to be at ease in acquiring information 
in the larger libraries.—-Louise Wiseman. 


Proctor—I have five senior girls in the 
library. They have made an accession 
book and shelf list of their own libraries. 
They help in making the bibliographies 
for social science classes. We use 
Seripture & Greer’s ‘Find it Yourself’’ 
book as a basis for our work. 

Our library is far too small to accom- 
modate all the students who wish to come. 
This year we are using the classroom op- 
posite the library for an extra reference 
room. The industrial training department 
made a splendid section of shelves for us 
and we have moved our bound magazines 
in there. 

I spend two half days each week in the 
West Side school library. All classes above 
the fifth grade come for books once a week. 
The others, so far have classroom libraries. 
All grades have some attractive device for 
keeping records of books read. In the 
fifth grade, at stated intervals a language 
lesson is given on the topic ‘‘The Last 
Book I Read.’’ Each child tries to create 





a desire on the part of other children to 
read the book he reviews. In class these 
reports are corrected and filed away on a 
eard under the child’s name, 

Our library, small as it is, is reaching 
out into the community. People are com- 
ing in to read our magazines, and are 
using the ‘overnight’ privileges in con- 
nection with them. Our circulation among 
adults has increased greatly, and reports 
tell us that Tuesday evening is looked 
forward to as library evening.—Eliza 
Remfry. 


Sandstone—A fine piece of cooperative 
organizing work was done by the superini- 
tendent, the school librarian and the direc- 
tor of teacher training in the public li- 
brary. The resources of that library were 
thus made more accessible to the pupils. 
A carefully selected library for ready ref- 
erence is being built up at the school. 


Two Harbors—An instructive talk on 
Children’s Reading was given by Mar- 
garet Ritchie, during Book Week at the 
Minnehaha unit of the P. T. A. Miss 
Ritchie’s territory covers Lake County as 
well as Two Harbors. 


Virginia—Junior College—Early in Sep- 
tember the Board of Education of Virginia, 
Minnesota, voted to allow to the Junior 
College Library for books and periodicals 
$6000 for the school year 1930-31, avail- 
able in ten equal monthly installments. As 
a result of their generosity, the library has 


increased from 2,000 volumes in Septem- 
ber to 4,060 in February with one-half of 


the fund still remaining. The entire li- 
brary has been classified and cataloged 
during this fall and winter. The library 
subscribes to 70 periodicals. 

It is the present intention of the board 
to allow the same funds for at least an- 
other year. 

The Junior College Library is entirely 
separate from the High School Library. 
It is in charge of a full-time librarian Mr. 


A. D. Wilson who has a Master of Arts 
degree in library science from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Virginia—Roosevelt High—At the be- 
ginning of the second semester last school 
year, 1929-30, the senior high school stu- 
dents of Virginia moved into the new 
Roosevelt building. A beautiful library 
room with noiseless floor and standard 
equipment well located above the main ‘ 
entrance had been provided, and on Feb- 
ruary 26th work was begun to organize a 
library. There were some books about the 
building, teachers having built up small 
classroom libraries. These books, 640 in 
all, were brought to the library, classified 
and cataloged. Before the close of school 
550 new books were added. At the open- 
ing of a new school year, September 1930, 
the Board of Education voted to allow us a 
budget of $4000 for the year, orders to be 
made each month. Up to this time 1098 
books have been added, making a total of 
2305. We will have approximately 3000 
books by the end of the school year. We 
have fifty-five periodicals and four news- 
papers. 

The use of the library has steadily in- 
creased—from an average daily circulation 
of about sixty in September to about 
eighty-five in February. In another year 
we expect to establish a definite course in 
the teaching of the use of books and li- 
braries. Very little has been done in this 
work up to this time. We hope to make 
our library the ‘‘hearthstone of the 
school.’’——Mae Arlander. 


Willow River—The traveling library 
which you sent us in December has been 
in constant circulation. We also make 
good use of the short-time loan books and 
pamphlets which we secure from the Li- 
brary Division for history and English 
classes. Our circulation has increased 
more than one hundred per cent per month 
over that for corresponding months of last 
year.—Lillian E, Olson. 





